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THE  PROPERTIES  OF 
THE   NATIONAL  TRUST 

for  places  of  historic  interest  or  natural  beauty 
in 

NORTHERN   IRELAND  I 
INTRODUCTION 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  ANTRIM 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Northern  Ireland 

This  Guide  has  been  produced  by  the  National  Trust  in  Northern  Ireland    S 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  an  increasing  number  of  people  to  see  and 
enjoy  its  properties. 

The  National  Trust  has  a  simple  purpose,  namely,  to  preserve  parts  of  the 
countryside  and  buildings  which  are  threatened  either  by  destruction  or 
decay.  When  a  property  has  been  acquired  by  the  National  Trust,  it  cannot 
be  bought  or  requisitioned  for  any  reason,  and  it  is  therefore  safe,  provided 
the  National  Trust  can  maintain  it. 

The  public  have  access  to  the  National  Trust  properties,  although  this 
must  be  restricted  to  stated  times,  as  caretakers  cannot  be  always  available, 
and  there  is  always  maintenance  work  to  do. 

The  National  Trust  is  not  controlled  by  the  State  and  it  started  as  an 
association  of  those  who  feared  that  the  twentieth  century  would  wreck  or 
neglect  everything  of  beauty  and  interest  that  had  been  inherited  from  the 
past. 

To  undertake  this  work,  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  needed  and  here 
in  Northern  Ireland  the  National  Trust  has  had  unique  support  from  the 
Government.  The  Ulster  Land  Fund  is  a  reserve  of  money  from  which  the 
Minister  of  Finance  can  give  grants  to  the  type  of  work  for  which  the  Trust 
is  designed.  All  the  most  important  properties  which  it  now  owns  in  Ulster 
have  been  endowed  through  the  Ulster  Land  Fund,  and  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world  has  this  type  of  work  had  such  generous  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Trust  has  many  expenses  for  which  it  cannot  ask  for 
Government  aid,  and  support  from  individuals  is  the  only  way  by  which  these 
can  be  met. 
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CASTLEWARD 

The  Castleward  estate,  close  to  Strangford,  Co.  Down,  consists  of  over 
600  acres  of  woodland,  park  and  gardens  running  down  to  the  narrow  water 
at  the  mouth  of  Strangford  Lough.  It  has  been  in  the  Ward  family  since  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century.  The  present  house  was  built  about  1765  by 
Bernard  Ward,  first  Lord  Bangor,  and  his  wife,  Anne;  the  name  of  their 
architect  is  unknown,  but  he  was  certainly  adaptable.  Lord  Bangor  wanted 
a  strictly  classical  house;  the  south-west  front,  and  the  rooms  on  that  side, 
were  accordingly  built  in  the  Palladian  manner.  Lady  Bangor,  however,  pre- 
ferred Strawberry  Hill  Gothick:  the  north-east  front,  looking  out  over  the 
lough,  is  an  outstanding  Irish  example  of  that  spidery  and  battlemented  style. 

The  classical  rooms  contain  admirable  plasterwork  and  panelling;  the 
Gothick  rooms  contain  some  remarkable  fan-vaulting,  and  many  intriguing 
details.  The  furniture  in  the  public  rooms  is  on  loan  to  the  Trust  from  the 
present  Lord  Bangor. 


ACCESS:  By  Ballyculler  Lodge,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
house  on  Downpatrick-Strangford  Road  (A25).  Bus  16,  Belfast 
(Ormeau  Avenue)  ■  Downpatrick  -  Strangford,  to  Ballyculter 
crossroads. 

OPEN:  Grounds,  every  day,  during  daylight.  House,  1st  April- 
30th  September,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  2.0  —  5.30. 
Admission  1/-. 
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MOUNT  STEWART  GARDENS 

Mount  Stewart  was  bought  by  Alexander  Stewart  in  1744.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  famous  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Lord  Londonderry  who, 
as  Lord  Stewart,  was  Ambassador  in  Vienna  after  Napoleon's  defeat.  In  spite 
of  a  long  and  continuous  family  ownership,  the  gardens  are  almost  entirely 
the  creation  of  Edith,  Lady  Londonderry.  She  started  to  plant  and  design 
them  in  about  1919  and  her  skill,  knowledge,  and  taste,  coupled  with  the 
nearly  frostless  climate  of  the  Ards  Peninsula,  has  produced  a  garden  of  great 
magnificence  which  is  full  of  rare  plants. 

The  whole  covers  eighty  acres;  there  is  a  formal  Italian  garden,  there  are 
great  evergreen  hedges  behind  which  tender  plants  flower  throughout  the 
year,  there  are  walks  beside  the  lake,  and  through  banks  of  rhododendrons. 
This  garden  is  a  wonderful  assembly  of  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs,  from  every 
continent  in  the  world. 


ACCESS:  On  the  Newtownards-Greyabbey  Road  (A20).  Bus 
10,  Belfast  (Laganbank  Road)  -  Portaferry  (or  from  Newtown- 
ards,  Regent  Street). 

OPEN:  1st  April  to  30th  September.  Wednesdays  2 — 9;  Satur- 
days, Sundays.  Monday  Bank  Holidays  2—6.   Admission  2  '-. 
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DERRYMORE 

Derrymore  House,  Co.  Armagh,  is  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  the  small 
thatched  mansion-houses  once  in  vogue  amongst  the  minor  Irish  gentry.  It 
was  built  about  1776  by  Isaac  Corry  junior,  M.P.  for  Newry  and  that 
Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  who  introduced  the  window-tax.  The 
tradition  is  that  the  Act  of  Union  was  drafted  in  what  is  still  known  as  the 
Treaty  Room.  The  rooms  are  furnished  so  far  as  possible  in  the  style  of  that 
period.  In  the  Treaty  Room  there  is  an  extraordinary  shamrock-shaped 
table,  supported  on  a  harp,  made  for  Mr.  Speaker  Foster  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, upon  which  the  Treaty  is  said  to  have  been  drafted,  and  upon  which 
King  George  V  certainly  signed  the  Declaration  granting  the  Constitution 
of  Northern  Ireland  in  1921. 

The  house  was  added  to  after  it  passed  out  of  Isaac  Corry's  hands,  and 
was  later  acquired  by  the  Richardson  family,  the  originators  of  the  model 
village  of  Bessbrook,  but  no  member  of  that  family  ever  lived  at  Derrymore. 
The  Trust  has  been  able  to  repair  it  and  to  demolish  the  later  additions;  it 
is  now  substantially  restored  to  its  18th  Century  character. 


ACCESS :  One  mile  and  a  half  from  Newry  station  on  the  Newry- 
N ewtownhamilton  Road  (A25).  Bus  41,  Newry-Bessbrook; 
42,  Newry -Crossmaglen;  or  44,  Newry-N ewtownhamilton. 

OPEN:  1st  April-SOth  October,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
Saturdays,  Monday  Bank  Holidays,  2  —  6.  Admission  1/-. 
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ROVVALLANE 

Rowallane,  one  mile  from  Saintfield,  Co.  Down,  is  a  garden  of  quite 
exceptional  interest  and  beauty.  About  fifty  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Hugh 
Armytage  Moore  started  it  in  a  waste-land  of  whins  and  outcrops  of  rock. 
The  trees  he  planted  then  have  grown  to  give  shelter  and  to  possess  a  charm 
of  their  own.  Fifty  acres  of  undulating  ground  are  divided  into  a  series  of 
gardens,  each  almost  self-contained,  and  each  with  its  characteristic  features. 

The  specialist  can  find  there  outstanding  magnolias,  cherries,  and  wall 
plants;  a  magnificent  collection  of  rhododendron  species  and  hybrids;  exotic 
Chilean  and  Chinese  shrubs;  and  a  remarkable  bank  of  triflorum  seedlings. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  be  a  specialist  to  enjoy  the  colourfulness  of  the  garden, 
especially  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  the  contrasts  of  lawn  and  woodland,  rock 
and  stream,  all  set  in  the  rolling  landscape  of  Co.  Down.  No  garden  exploits 
more  successfully  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  out  of  which  it  was 
made  or  the  countryside  in  which  it  is  set. 


ACCESS:  On  the  Saint field-Downpatrick  Road  {Al).  Bus  15 
from  Belfast  (Ormeau  Avenue). 

OPEN:  1st  April-SOth  September,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  Monday  Bank  Holidays,  2  —  6.  Admission  2/-; 
parties  and  children  1/-. 
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CONEY  ISLAND 

Coney  Island  lies  out  in  Lough  Neagh,  a  mile  from  the  Co.  Armagh  shore. 
It  is  thickly  wooded,  and  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  reeds  running  into  the 
shelving  waters  of  the  Lough.  All  kinds  of  water  birds,  and  their  nests,  are 
to  be  seen  there.  The  island  has  historical  as  well  as  natural  interest.  It  was 
used  as  a  retreat  by  St.  Patrick,  and  an  ancient  round  stone  tower  is  still 
standing.  Later  it  became  a  stronghold  of  the  O'Neill  family,  the  chiefs  of 
Ulster  for  several  centuries  whose  downfall  came  only  in  Elizabethan  times. 
At  a  still  later  date  the  Earls  of  Charlemont  built  a  summer  lodge  on  the 
island. 

The  lodge  is  now  let,  but  visitors  may  wander  over  the  eight  and  a  half 
acres  of  woodland  and  undergrowth  in  a  tranquillity  broken  only  by  the 
ripple  of  water  and  by  the  comings  and  going  of  the  wild  life  of  the  lough. 


ACCESS:  A  boat  can  be  hired  from  Mr.  George  Forker,  Mill- 
town,  Birches:  telephone,  Annaghmore  221  (Lough  Neagh 
Hotel).  Bus  75,  Belfast  (Smithfield)  -  Maghery  Ferry  via 
Lurgan  and  Portadown. 

OPEN:  At  all  times. 
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SPRINGHILL 

Springhill,  near  Moneymore,  Co.  Londonderry,  is  a  house  of  great  character 
probably  dating  from  the  17th  century.  The  Conyngham  family,  originally 
from  Ayrshire,  settled  in  Ulster  early  in  that  century,  but  it  is  uncertain 
when  they  acquired  the  Springhill  estate  from  the  Salters'  Company:  and 
the  date  of  the  original  central  block  of  the  present  house  is  unknown.  The 
two  wings  were  added  about  1765  by  William  Conyngham,  M.P.  for  Dundalk; 
the  dining-room  was  added  about  1820. 

The  courtyard  in  front  of  the  house  is  flanked  by  attractive  and  unusual 
barns  with  curving  gables  and  carved  stone  urns;  the  back  of  the  house  leads 
out  to  the  ancient  Beech  Avenue,  shown  on  a  map  of  1722.  There  are 
reminders  of  less  settled  times— the  great  barn,  with  its  slot  windows;  the 
panelled  gun-room  with  its  swords  and  muskets;  and  relics  of  the  Boyne, 
the  siege  of  Derry,  and  the  Volunteers  of  '78.  The  house  contains  a  magnifi- 
cent oak  staircase,  much  interesting  furniture,  and  paintings  attributed  to 
Romney,  Kneller,  Lely,  Zoffany,  Opie,  Cornells  Janssen,  and  Hondecoeter, 
amongst  others. 

ACCESS:     On    Money more-Coagh    Road.    Bus    110,    Belfast 

( Smithfield)  -  Moneymore  -  Cookstown. 

OPEN:  1st  AprilSOth  September,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  Monday  Bank  Holidays,  2  —  6.  Also  1st 
JulySOth  September,  Sundays  2.30 —  5.30.  Admission  2/-\ 
parties  and  children  1/-.  (Closed  for  repairs  in  1958.) 
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WHITE  PARK  BAY 

White  Park  Bay,  Co.  Antrim,  must  be  the  loveliest  and  least  spoilt  bay  of 
all  Ulster's  coastline.  The  mile  long  beach  is  of  the  very  finest  white  sand, 
cut  through  here  and  there  by  the  cliff  streams.  Behind  the  bay  is  a  narrow 
fringe  of  sand  dunes.  Behind  them  lies  a  great  amphitheatre  of  hilly  grass; 
this  was  a  dwelling-place  for  some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and 
archaeologists  have  found  many  traces  of  them  under  the  green  turf.  Behind 
these  slopes  again  there  rises  a  long  crescent  wall  of  white  limestone  cliffs. 
The  road  runs  out  of  sight  above  the  cliff  tops;  a  twisting  lane  leads  down  to 
the  shore. 

Long  lines  of  surf  from  the  unbroken  North  Atlantic  beat  on  the  beach. 
To  the  west  lie  the  Causeway  headlands;  to  the  east,  the  tiny  Sheep  Island 
and  the  low  bulk  of  Rathlin  Island.  There  is  little  to  remind  the  visitor  that 
time  has  passed  since  our  prehistoric  ancestors  fished  and  hunted  here. 


ACCESS:  From  the  Ballycastle-Portrush  Road  {A2).  Bus  141, 
Bally castle-Portrush. 

OPEN:  At  all  times. 
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CASTLECOOLE 

The  Castlecoole  estate,  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Coole  near  Enniskillen,  Co. 
Fermanagh,  has  been  in  the  Corry  family  since  1656.  The  first  Earl  of 
Belmore,  Armar  Lowry-Corry,  magnificently  spent  his  fortune  in  building  the 
present  house,  completed  in  1798.  His  architect  was  James  Wyatt.  Lord 
Belmore  acted  as  his  own  contractor;  the  Portland  stone  of  which  the  house 
is  built  came  by  sea  to  Ballyshannon  and  overland  by  bullock  cart.  Wyatt 
himself  designed  the  interior,  employing  Joseph  Rose  for  the  plasterwork. 
The  joinery  throughout  is  of  superb  workmanship,  and  when  the  house  was 
finished,  the  joiners  were  set  to  making  furniture,  most  of  which  remains  in 
its  original  position  in  the  house. 

The  restrained  splendour  of  Castlecoole  makes  it  an  outstandingly  success- 
ful example  of  late  Georgian  architecture.  The  park,  with  its  beeches  and 
formal  avenue  of  oaks,  provides  a  fitting  setting.  A  flock  of  greylag  geese, 
introduced  about  1700  by  Colonel  James  Corry — the  only  breeding  colony 
in  England  or  Ireland — nests  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Coole. 


ACCESS:  On  the  main  Belfast-Clogher-Enniskillen  Road  (A4). 
Bus  61,  Enniskillen-Belfast,  passes  the  entrance. 
OPEN:  1st  April-'SOth  September,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  Monday  Bank  Holidays;  2 —  6.  Also  1st 
JulySOth  September,  Sundays,  2.30 —  5.30.  Admission  2/-; 
parties  and  children  1/-. 
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CUSHENDUN 

Cushendun  village  lies  at  the  foot  of  wooded  Glendun,  one  of  the  famous 
Nine  Glens  of  Antrim.  The  beach  runs  from  the  rocks  where  the  Glendun 
River  flows  into  the  sea  under  its  stone  bridge  to  the  Brablough  burn, 
beloved  of  the  poet  Moira  O'Neill,  who  lived  in  the  white  Georgian  house 
under  the  hill  at  the  end  of  the  bay.  Behind  the  sandy  beach  lies  the  green; 
behind  the  green  the  little  whitewashed  village,  and  the  woods  of  Cushendun 
House. 

To  the  south  lies  the  long  headland  of  Garron  Point;  to  the  north,  the 
road  over  the  mountain  to  Ballycastle,  or  the  cliff-coast  road  to  Fair  Head 
by  Torr  and  Murlough  Bay.  Out  to  sea  lie  Ailsa  Craig  and  the  Mull  of 
Kintyre.  Inland,  the  glen  winds  upward  to  the  heather  and  rock  of  Orra 
mountain,  whence  the  river  springs  as  a  rushing  mountain  stream. 

Cushendun  is  itself  one  of  the  loveliest  villages  of  the  Ulster  coast,  and 
there  is  unspoilt  wild  country  all  about  it. 


ACCESS:  Close  to  the  Antrim  Coast  Road  (A2)  from  Lame 
to  Ballycastle.  Bus  162  from  Belfast  (Smithfield)  or  Bus  150 
from  Ballymena. 

OPEN:  The  shore  and  green  are  open  at  all  times. 
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FLORENCE  COURT 

Florence  Court,  near  Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh,  takes  its  name  from 
Florence,  wife  of  John  Cole,  who  died  in  1718.  But  which  member  of  the 
Cole  family  (later  Earls  of  Enniskillen)  built  the  present  house,  is  a  matter 
of  doubt.  1764  seems  the  most  likely  date  for  its  completion,  though  family 
legend  has  it  that  it  was  ready  for  a  house-warming  party  in  1734.  The 
architect  is  unknown;  he  built  with  an  eye  to  grandeur  and  classical  dignity. 
The  main  front  is  heavily  rusticated,  but  the  west  front  and  the  sides  are 
much  more  simple,  and  indeed  the  family  tradition  is  that  funds  ran  short 
before  the  house  was  completed. 

The  rich  plaster  decoration,  probably  the  work  of  craftsmen  from  Dublin, 
is  the  great  internal  feature  of  the  house.  Much  of  it  was  damaged  or  destroyed 
in  a  fire  in  1955;  thanks  to  very  complete  photographic  records,  it  has  been 
possible  to  reconstruct  almost  all  of  it. 

The  demesne  slopes  down  to  Upper  Lough  Erne,  where  there  are  many 
fine  trees,  including  the  famous  freak  Florence  Court  yew. 


ACCESS:  Seven  miles  from  Enniskillen  via  A4  and  A32;  one 
mile  west  of  Florencecourt  village.  G.N.R.  bus,  Enniskillen- 
Swanlinbar  (not  Sundays),  alight  Florencecourt  creamery  one 
mile  from  the  entrance. 

OPEN:  1st  AprilSOth  September,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  Monday  Bank  Holidays,  2  —  6.  Also  1st 
July -30th  September,  Sundays  2.30  —  5.30.  Admission  2/-; 
parties  and  children  1/-.  (Still  closed  for  reconstruction  in 
1958.) 
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MUSSENDEN  TEMPLE 

The  Temple  was  built  about  1783  as  a  cliff-top  library  looking  out  over 
the  surf  on  Magilligan  Strand,  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  the  Antrim  coastline.  Its  builder  was  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of 
Derry,  who  was  a  great  traveller,  and  after  whom  all  the  Bristol  Hotels  of 
Europe  are  named;  he  dedicated  it  to  a  Mrs.  Mussenden.  It  is  believed  that 
the  architect  was  Michael  Shanahan,  who  designed  it  on  the  lines  of  the 
Temples  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  and  Rome.  It  formed  a  sort  of  summer-house  to 
Downhill  Castle,  now  a  ruin,  though  the  Bishop's  Gate  and  Lions  Gate  at 
the  entrances  still  stand. 

The  inside  has  suffered  so  badly  from  wind  and  weather  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  restore  it,  but  the  exterior  remains  a  fine  example  of  a  classical 
folly  in  a  romantic  surrounding.  Round  the  entablature  are  inscribed  the 
lines  of  Lucretius,  "Suave,  mari  magno.  . ." 

'Tis  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore 
The  rolling  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar. 

The  same  rather  unkind  pleasure  may  still  be  enjoyed  there  today. 


ACCESS:  By  main  gate  of  Downhill  Castle  on  Londonderry- 
Limavady  Road  (A2).  Bus  134,  Coleraine-Limavady-London- 
derry.    One  mile  from  Castlerock  Railway  Station. 

OPEN:  At  all  times,  free. 
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MINNOWBURN  BEECHES 

The  Minnowburn  is  a  pleasant  stream  that  flows  into  the  River  Lagan 
close  to  the  Belfast  city  boundary,  a  few  hundred  yards  upstream  from  the 
picturesque  Shaw's  Bridge.  In  it,  as  the  name  implies,  are  to  be  found 
minnows  in  plenty ;  and  even  trout.  It  is  a  favourite  spot  for  small  boys  from 
the  city  armed  with  jam  jar  and  bent  pin.  There  are  ten  acres  of  open  fields 
lying  around  it  and  beside  the  Lagan,  planted  with  tall  beech  trees  round 
the  stream.  Unhappily  the  soil,  though  well  enough  suited  to  their  growth, 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  their  maturity;  but  the  place  remains  a  country  beauty- 
spot,  astonishingly  close  to  the  sprawl  of  Belfast. 

From  the  towpath  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Lagan,  the  beeches  look  their 
most  magnificent  in  autumn. 


ACCESS:  On  the  Belfast-Ballylesson  Road.  Belfast  City  Trans- 
port to  Malone  Golf  Club,  or  Bus  22,  Belfast  (Smithfield)  - 
Lisburn  via  Edenderry  and  Ballylesson. 

OPEN:   At  all  times. 
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LISNABREENY 

Lisnabreeny  lies  two  miles  south  of  Belfast  on  the  slopes  of  the  Castlereagh 
Hills.  From  the  higher  land  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Belfast  and  Strangford 
Loughs,  and  over  the  surrounding  countryside. 

The  house  and  lands  are  let.  Had  they  not  been  acquired  by  the  National 
Trust,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  been  developed  by 
builders,  as  has  so  much  of  the  land  nearby,  and  the  woods  on  the  Castle- 
reagh-Ormeau  road  would  also  have  been  in  danger. 

One  side  of  Cregagh  Glen  is  included  in  the  Trust's  property,  and  will  also 
therefore  be  preserved. 


ACCESS:  Belfast  City  Transport  to  Cregagh  or  Ormeau  Road 
terminus;  about  one  mile  to  entrance. 

OPEN:    The  glen  is  open  at  all  times;  the  house  and  farm 
lands  are  let. 
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COLLIN  GLEN 

Collin  Glen  is  about  a  mile  from  the  city  boundary  of  Belfast.  It  is  wild 
and  tangled  woodland,  watered  by  the  streams  that  run  down  from  the  cleft 
between  the  Black  Hill  and  Colin  Mountain,  chief  of  them  the  Collin  Stream. 
It  has  always  been  a  place  of  beauty,  where  many  kinds  of  native  Irish  trees 
have  sheltered  wild  flowers.  Of  such  interest  to  geologists  is  it  that  in  1860 
the  British  Association  sent  a  party  to  explore  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Since  then  its  fifty  acres  have  provided  a  playground  for  Belfast  children, 
a  stimulating  jungle  for  Boy  Scouts,  and  a  pleasant  walk  and  picnic  spot  for 
their  elders. 


ACCESS:  On  the  Glen  Road  from  Belfast  to  Glenavy  (B38). 
Belfast  City  Transport  to  Falls  Road  terminus  (one  mile)  or 
U.T.A.  Bus  105  from  Belfast  [Smith field). 

OPEN:  At  all  times. 
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BALLYMACORMICK  POINT 

The  shores  of  Belfast  Lough,  though  often  grey,  are  always  attractive. 
Ballymacormick  point  juts  out  into  the  sea  between  the  populous  sands  of 
Ballyholme  Bay,  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  and  the  quiet  fishing  village  of  Grooms- 
port. 

Forty  acres  of  rough  land,  running  alongside  the  rocky  tideline,  make  a 
pleasant  walk  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Inland  are  green  fields  and  wood- 
land. There  is  always  a  bustle  of  shipping  at  the  entrance  to  the  Lough.  The 
Copeland  Islands  lie  close  at  hand;  across  the  North  Channel  are  Scotland 
and  the  haystack-like  hump  of  Ailsa  Craig. 


ACCESS:  From  the  shore,  at  Ballyholme  bay,  beside  the 
Bangor-Groomsport  Road  (A2);  or  from  the  Watch  House, 
Groomsport  Harbour.  Bus  3,  Bangor-Groomsport. 

OPEN:  At  all  times. 
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K1LLYNETHER 

Killynether  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Scrabo  Hill,  one  mile  from  Newtown- 
ards,  Co.  Down.  The  house  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but  the  grounds  consist 
of  over  forty  acres  of  open  land  and  wooded  hillside,  rising  steeply  towards 
the  crest  of  Scrabo,  which  dominates  north-east  Down  with  its  views  over  the 
rolling  drumlin  country  and  Strangford  Lough  to  the  Mourne  Mountains. 

The  hazel  woods  on  the  slope  for  those  who  like  nutting,  the  whins  and 
rock,  and  the  views,  make  killynether  an  attractive  place  for  an  afternoon's 
scramble  in  open  surroundings. 


ACCESS:  One  mile  south-west  of  Newtownards.  Bus  5,  Belfast 
( Oxford  Street)  •  Newtownards. 

OPEN:    The  grounds  are  open  at  all  times,  but  the  house  is 
not  open  to  the  public. 
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BALLYMOYER 

Ballymoyer  lies  eight  miles  from  Newry  and  four  miles  from  Newtown- 
hamilton,  Co.  Armagh.  It  is  a  very  pleasant,  though  remote,  glen  with  a 
trout  stream  running  through  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  glen  is  planted  with 
oak,  beech,  spruce  and  larch,  and  there  is  a  pretty  waterfall.  The  bird  life 
there  is  of  interest  to  ornithologists. 

A  camping  site,  lying  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  glen,  is  used  from 
time  to  time  by  Boy  Scouts.  Ballymoyer  House  itself  was  demolished  in  1938; 
but  these  fifty  acres  of  its  demesne  land  can  still  provide  a  peaceful  country 
walk. 


ACCESS:    On  Newry-Newtownhamilton  Road  (A29).  Bus  40, 
Armagh  or  Newry  to  Whitecross. 

OPEN:  At  all  times. 
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THE  ROUGH   FORT 

The  Rough  Fort,  a  mile  west  of  Limavady,  Co.  Londonderry,  is  an  old 
earthwork,  or  ring  fort,  covering  an  acre,  and  surrounded  by  oaks,  beeches, 
and  Scots  pines.  There  are  many  raths  such  as  this  in  Ulster,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  archaeological  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
when  or  by  whom  this  one  was  built.  However,  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
a  defended  farmstead,  occupied  by  one  family  or  family  group,  into  which 
the  cattle  could  be  driven  in  time  of  emergency;  and  that  it  was  inhabited 
between  the  fifth  and  the  tenth  centuries  A.D.  It  forms  an  enigmatic  memorial 
to  people  who  lived  in  Ulster  long  before  our  day. 


ACCESS:    On  the  main   Limavady-Londonderry   Road  (A2). 
Bus  115  or  134,  Limavady-Londonderry. 

OPEN:  At  all  times. 
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The  map  on  this  page  shows  each  of  the  National  Trust's  properties  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Beside  the  name  of  each  appears  a  figure  which  refers  to 
the  page  of  this  Guide  upon  which  a  description  of  the  property  and  a  more 
detailed  map  may  be  found.  In  these  detailed  maps,  the  heavy  black  line 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the  Trust's  property,  which,  together  with  the 
principal  access  roads,  is  left  white.  The  land  shown  in  white  is  not  in  every 
case,  however,  open  to  the  public,  since  buildings  of  no  special  interest  and 
farm  lands  are  usually  let.  Visitors  are  asked  to  show  consideration  to 
tenants  and  adjoining  owners  of  land. 

In  some  cases,  Trust  property  surrounds  land  excluded  from  its  deeds;  this 
is  marked  on  the  maps  where  it  occurs.  The  public  rooms  only  of  occupied 
houses  are  open,  except  by  special  arrangement. 

Arrangements  for  special  parties  outside  the  ordinary  hours  of  opening 
can  usually  be  made  through  the  Secretary,  the  National  Trust,  Northern 
Ireland  Committee,  42  Castle  Street,  Belfast;  telephone  30824. 
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Most  of  the  properties  are  open  all  the  year  round, 
but  the  following  is  a  summary  of  opening  days  for  the 
others : 

Tuesday:  Castlecoole,  Florence  Court,  Springhill, 

Mount  Stewart  Gardens. 

Wednesday:      Castlecoole,  Florence  Court,  Springhill, 
Rovvallane,  Castleward.   Derrymore. 

Thursday:         Mount  Stewart  Gardens,  Derrymore. 

Friday:  Castlecoole,  Florence  Court,  Springhill. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  carries  with  it  the  right  to  visit 
free  of  charge  any  National  Trust  property  in 
Northern  Ireland,  England  or  Scotland. 

The  annual  subscription  is  £1;  additional 
members  of  a  family  at  the  same  address 
(after  the  first,  who  must  pay  £1),  10/-.  People 
under  18  may  become  junior  associates  for  a 
subscription  of  10/-.  Companies  and  firms  can 
buy  interchangeable  membership  cards  for 
their  employees. 

Life  membership  costs  £20;  honorary 
membership  £100;  and  a  donor  of  £500  is 
given  the  title  of  Benefactor. 

By  signing  a  Deed  of  Covenant  the  sub- 
scriber can,  without  cost,  almost  double  the 
benefit  to  the  Trust,  provided  he  pays  income 
tax  at  the  full  standard  rate  on  some  part  of 
his  income. 

THE  NATIONAL  TRUST 

COMMITTEE  FOR  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

42  CASTLE  STREET,  BELFAST 

Telephone  30824 
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